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The cooperative gives church people a channel to their 
idealism. It is a technique they may try here and now. 
It gives them an opportunity to practice their principles 
of brotherhood, justice, equality, honesty, in economic life. 

Many persons say they have been taught a vague 
idealism in church, but not strategy. The church, they 
hold, has zealously held up “the end” for man, but has 
been less valiant about the means. Well, say the coopera- 
tors, here is strategy, here are good means as well as a 
good end. 

The cooperative is an expression of economic democ- 
racy. It is in accord with the American experience in 
political democracy. It is a way of extending the de- 
mocratic idea from government to economic processes. 
Indeed, there is evidence that an extension of economic 
democracy may undergird, may help preserve political 
democracy in its contemporary crisis. 

The cooperative offers a practical “middle way,” and 
in the United States we have been generally committed 
to “middle courses,” avoiding violent extremes in social 
change. 

Cooperatives offer a tried program of self-help. They 
are voluntary, and generally perform their functions with- 
out governmental assistance. 

Cooperatives are “in business for service.” They 
demonstrate that business can be conducted without pri- 
vate profit. 

Cooperatives at their best are agencies of adult educa- 
tion. People engage in business and educate themselves 
at the same time. 

Cooperatives are found in 40 nations, with 150 million 
members of all types of associations, for production, 
credit, marketing and purchasing. 

Cooperatives are businesses that are “of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” Those religious people who 
place a high spiritual value on democracy are naturally 
interested in cooperatives. 

Cooperatives have been endorsed by numerous promi- 
nent religious leaders, Jewish, Catholic and Protestant, 
and have been commended in many official resolutions. 


Cooperatives, as organizations, are usually neutral in 
politics and religion. Churches generally feel they must 
be neutral in many public and economic controversies. 
But the way of a neutral is not simple. Cooperators as 
individuals are not neutral in regard to politics or 
religion, and most church people are not neutral in regard 
to what constitutes the good life. Thus common interests 
have naturally developed among many churchmen and 
many cooperative leaders. They feel that they need each 
other, and may help one another. The Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau recently put the matter thus in an advertisement 
published in the Ohio Christian News, organ of the Ohio 
Council of Churches: 


“Cooperatives are applying in economic and social 
areas of life the spiritual and ethical principles that the 
churches have been teaching for centuries. The coopera- 
tives, if you please, need the moral support and guidance 
of the churches—but the churches, on the other hand, 
need the practical and militant realism of the cooperatives. 


“We do not ask the church to endorse any particular 
cooperative development. May we not ask, though, in 
devotion to our mutual objectives, that the church suggest 
to its members the desirability of informing themselves 
about the cooperative movement, and its possibilities? Tf, 
after such study, they are convinced of its value, they 
can apply it in their everyday lives.” 
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The “pros and cons” of the cooperative issue were 
stated as follows in a Primer of Economics published in 
1938 by the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches: “People who heartily sup- 
port cooperatives say: ‘The consumers’ cooperative is 
simply the American principle of democracy at work in our 
economic life. It will reduce waste, spread purchasing 
power, save money, give people valuable experience in 
working together and put idealism into concrete action. 
Cooperatives are among the few organizations that believe 
in open membership, welcoming all people regardless of 
race, religion, politics, or economic or social status. 
Consumer cooperation is the classless organization and 
in the long run will remove the class antagonisms that now 
prevail. In the cooperative movement lies the hope of 
peace between the nations.’ . 

“Those who strongly oppose them say: ‘The consumer 
cooperative is a threat to private business, to individual 
initiative and enterprise. It is a radical organization, 
whose development leads directly to the overthrow of 
the profit system. The cooperatives, if they spread, will 
put hundreds and thousands of merchants and retailers 
out of business. The cooperative movement is simply a 
selfish appeal to consumer interests, and an opportunity 
for ambitious leaders to get power. It introduces divisive 
lines into the community by creating new antagonisms. 
It tends to be inefficient, for democracy does not work 
well in business where centralized control and flexibility 
of operation are needed. It is a fad, and when the first 
enthusiasm wears off, we shall still have to look to 


private enterprise for the efficient serving of the con- 
sumer.’ ” 


II. Types oF CooPERATIVES 


There is record of an attempt at “associated” or 
“cooperative” dairying in the United States in 1810. 
Early in the nineteenth century a search for a cooperative 
economic technique was made both in England and the 
United States. The cooperative principles that have 
stood the tests of time were those worked out by a group 
of hungry weavers living in Rochdale, England. Just 
before Christmas in 1844 they opened a cooperative store, 
owned and operated by consumers with the methods that 
are now in wide use. , 

Cooperatives are business institutions and it is impor- 
tant for churchmen to recognize this very obvious fact 
and not confuse them with child’s play or charity. 

Here are the cooperative principles, briefly stated: 

1. Each member has one vote, no matter how many shares 
of stock he owns. There is no voting by proxy. 


xy 

2. The return on capital is limited, frequently to the legal rate 
of interest. 

3. The surplus of the enterprise is returned to the members 
in the degree to which they have used its services, the so-called 
patronage dividend. 

4. Shares of capital are transferred at par through the associa- 
tion; this means no speculation. 

5. Sales are usually made for cash at prevailing prices. 

6. Books are carefully audited and a part of the surplus devoted 
to education. 

7. Membership is generally open to everybody. 


These are the principles of a consumers’ cooperative. 
The techniques have been variously adapted and used in 
associations carrying on marketing, finance, production. 
Cooperatives maintain stores, laundries, gasoline filling 
stations, houses, restaurants, insurance companies, banks, 
poWer lines and many other types of activity. Usually 
cooperatives start in a small way locally, then the local 
associations federate and do their own wholesaling. Still 
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later, the wholesales go into manufacturing for distribu- 
tion through their local organizations. 

The cooperatives in the United States may all be 
classified under the following types: 

Credit or Finance Cooperatives. There are 8,200 credit 
unions with 2,500,000 members. Most of them have been 
organized since 1929. Credit unions are small coopera- 
tive banks, chartered by state banking departments, or the 
Federal Credit Union System. They receive deposits 
from and make short term loans to their members. They 
pay interest on deposits and charge interest on the loans 
they make. Loans are usually made to members for 
periods of six months to a year. Membership in credit 
unions is on the one-man, one-vote basis. The credit union 
idea has been tested by long experience. It. appears to 
meet the short term needs of people of moderate means 
and of low incomes who are not now being served by 
the commercial banks. Moreover, banks frequently en- 
courage the formation of credit unions. The credit union 
idea originated in Germany in 1848 with Frederick 
William Raiffeisen, whose life motto was, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these... .” The 
late Edward A. Filene, noted Boston merchant, was for 
many years the chief promoter of the credit union idea in 
the United States. 

“Brotherhood credit” was the term once applied to the 
services rendered by these cooperative institutions among 
the peasants and workers in Europe. Perhaps that is still 
a good term. 

About 275 credit unions in the nation have been organ- 
ized within parishes and congregations. The credit union 
is the one type of cooperative that lends itself to organiza- 
tion within a local church. 

There are other types of credit cooperatives, such as 
over 500 production credit associations among farmers, 
(making short-term loans) and over 5,000 local farm loan 
associations (making long-term, mortgage loans), all of 
these functioning in cooperation with the Farm Credit 
Administration of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The Farm Credit Administration is a complete public 
credit system for agriculture. But it functions through 
local cooperatives. It represents a unique division of 
labor between public and voluntary efforts. 

Consumers’ or Purchasing Cooperatives. These are 
the most inclusive and probably the most important types. 
If consumers’ cooperation were widely organized it would 
provide a method for reorganizing many of our economic 
processes. If carried out, consumers’ cooperation would 
achieve a wide social ownership by voluntary effort of the 
means of distribution, credit and production. Consumers’ 
cooperation, however, also calls for the wide diffusion 
of the ownership of private property in consumers’ goods, 
such as homes. 

In the United States there are over 4,500 consumers’ 
and purchasing associations, more than half being among 
farmers’ for the purchase of feed, seed, fertilizer, gaso- 
line, oil, building materials, machinery and other products. 
Many of the farm co-ops do their own manufacturing in 
feed mills, fertilizer factories and gasoline blending plants. 
Almost half the purchasing co-ops are among urban 
consumers and operate stores, filling stations, restaurants, 
apartment houses, etc. During the past ten years city 
people have been joining co-ops more rapidly than during 
previous periods. An unusual development has taken 


place on campuses, where over 200 student co-ops operate 
book and supply stores, cafeterias and houses on 160 
campuses. 
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Marketing Cooperatives. These are particularly impor- 
tant for farmers, among whom are about 8,500 of these 
associations, which market about 15 per cent of the farm 
products of the nation. Agriculture is distinguished by 
individual production, mostly on small farms operated by 
single families, But farmers need collective action when 
it comes to distribution. The farmers’ many ventures into 
commerce through cooperative marketing have made up 
one of the most significant movements in rural America 
during the 20th century. A large majority of the farm 
marketing cooperatives are local enterprises, each with 
about 100 members. Many of these are federated into 
state, regional or national organizations. 

Production Cooperatives. Of these there are relatively 
few on the North American continent. In Nova Scotia 
there are groups of fishermen who operate their own fish 
packing and processing plants. There are also about 50 
fishermen’s co-ops in the United States. Here and there 
industrial workers have organized factories, or mines. 
The Delta Cooperative Farms, Rochdale, Miss., are an 
example of a production cooperative which includes pur- 
chasing of goods and services. The greatest opportunity 
for separately organized production cooperatives seems to 
be among isolated primary producers. Large consumers’ 
cooperatives, as indicated above, organize their own pro- 
duction units, which are operated for service to the 
consumers. 

Self-Help or Mutual Aid Cooperatives. This is a spe- 
cial type for “men without money” who can as a relief 
measure engage in production and exchange of limited 
items. During the early part of the great depression there 
were several hundred of these cooperatives, certain of 
which were large and efficiently organized. With the 
coming of cash relief and work relief, most of the self- 
help cooperatives disbanded, but a few have had a useful 
continuing life. The name most commonly given is 
“Self-Help Exchange.” This type seems particularly 
suitable for unemployed village people, who can exchange 
their labor with farmers for surplus food and engage in 
other useful activities, such as wood-cutting, canning, 
salvaging, etc. During 1939 the State of California au- 
thorized a widespread program of production for use 
among those on relief. 

Recent Developments. Among the many recent de- 
velopments in the cooperative movement, only a few can 
be summarized here: The Bureau of Cooperative Medi- 
cine of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A. reports 
that over 40 cooperative health associations have been 
established in the nation, mainly by other co-ops, but also 
with the assistance of farm and labor organizations. One- 
third of these are in rural areas, which are in special 
need of good medical and health service. The outstanding 
example of this type of cooperative is the Community 
Hospital at Elk City, Oklahoma, organized with the 
assistance of a local of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union. It was founded by Dr. Michael 
Shadid, an immigrant from Syria, in 1929 with 300 
members. This health and medical co-op now serves 
2,000 families, providing complete medical care at $24 
a year per family. Washington and New York also have 
interesting experiments in the cooperative organization 
of medical services. 

Rural cooperatives are rapidly building electrification 
transmission lines, by means of loans from the Rural 
Electrification Administration, Washington. It is esti- 
mated that the proportion of our farms electrified in- 
creased from 10 per cent in 1935 to 20 per cent in 1939. 
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The Farm Credit Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture estimated in 1938 that farm 
supplies purchased cooperatively were valued at $440,- 
000,000, equivalent to. 12 per cent of all farm supply 
purchases. There is a distinct trend for large wholesale 
co-ops to do their own manufacturing. 

The Wisconsin Cooperative Housing Association, Madi- 
son, recently completed the erection of 22 houses, averag- 
ing in value $3,000 to $5,000, in the first co-op housing 
project in the area. Around New York City more than 
30 cooperative apartment houses have been in operation 
for some years. 

Ten cooperative burial associations have been organized 
is as many communities in Iowa. A state federation of 
these has been formed in order to assist in the formation 
of new associations. “In September, 1929, a group in 
and around Pella, Iowa, met to consider what could be 
done about the high cost of funeral service and caskets,” 
writes Reuben Schakel, president of the State Federation 
of Cooperative Burial Associations. Soon 350 families 
were signed up as members of the first burial cooperative, 
a building was rented, a licensed embalmer employed and 
service started. Three years later a funeral home was 
rented. Membership in the Pella co-op has increased to 
869 families. The cost of the most inexpensive funeral 
is $97; of the most elaborate, $172. Thirty other burial 
associations have been organized in other states, mainly 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Savings to members are 
reported to be from 30 to 50 per cent on prevailing rates 
for funerals. 

The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., the national 
educational agency of the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment, and the regional leagues and wholesales have all 
intensified their educational efforts and placed the claims 
of the cooperative movement before the public. The 
result is that newspapers and other agencies of public 
opinion recognize co-ops as an important economic and 
educational force. 


III. Activities oF MINISTERS, CHURCH GROUPS, CONGREGATIONS 


Recently the Eastern Cooperative League analyzed its 
records of requests for speakers, and found that 45 per 
cent of them were coming from church groups, ministers, 
and congregations. Parish houses and church school 
rooms have been made available for many meetings of 
cooperatives. Ministers have been “more active in stimu- 
lating interest and study” than other professional leaders, 
says one cooperative leader of his experience in New 
England. From all parts of the country come reports 
such as the following: ‘The cooperative developed out 
of a nucleus of young couples in a church social prob- 
lems forum.” “The ministers have been active on the 
education committee of the co-op.” “The first coopera- 
tive conference held in this city was attended mainly by 
ministers.” 

The church press has readily published articles and 
news about the movement. After Kagawa’s tour there 
was a general ferment of discussion in church circles. 
Here and there ministers decided to “take the plunge” 
and join cooperatives, and thus publicly endorse the 
movement. One co-op started in the kitchen of a par- 
sonage. “The headquarters were three shelves.” An- 
other co-op began by using the woodshed of a church— 
“a Methodist woodshed.” 

Staff members of denominational and interdenomina- 
tional church organizations have actively encouraged 


study, and commended the cooperative movement as a 
promising technique of economic organization. An in- 
stance of effective work by a state demonstrational leader 
is that of Rev. L. Louis Aber, director of religious edu- 
cation and evangelism of the Rhode Island Baptist State 
Convention. Mr. Aber has studied cooperatives in Scan- 
dinavia, and gives illustrated addresses about them in 
churches. He recently addressed a church men’s club, 
and thereafter arranged for a delegation to visit the May- 
nard Cooperative, at Maynard, Mass., one of the most 
successful organizations in the country. Mr. Aber has 
himself conducted study groups of interested persons in 
the “fundamentals of cooperatives.” He writes that 
these study clubs resulted in some memberships for co- 
operatives. When giving addresses before church groups, 
he has taken cooperative posters, labels and samples of 
goods available, as exhibits. Mr. Aber concludes: “The 
cooperative movement goes ahead slowly. . . . I noted in 
Scandinavia that it succeeds when started from sheer 
need. I guess we are still too prosperous in the United 
States. Eventually we’ll see it.” 

From many other illustrations available we present 
below brief summaries of the various ways churches, 
ministers and lay members have actively participated in 
organizing and maintaining cooperatives. Our records 
indicate that these accounts characterize many other ac- 
tivities that could not be listed because of lack of space. 

We tell about credit unions first because (1) church 
encouragement of them is frequent, (2) credit unions are 
relatively simple organizations, and (3) as before men- 
tioned, they are the one type of cooperative organization 
that is appropriately organized within one congregation. 
In fact, credit unions are generally started among the 
employes of one company, the members of a labor union, 
a staff of teachers, etc. 


Church Members Rescued From Loan Sharks 


The First Christian Church of Frankfort, Indiana, or- 
ganized a credit union in March, 1935, with the encourage- 
ment of Allen R. Huber, its minister. At first there 
were 19 members, but at the end of ten months there 
were 41 members, with assets of $595.54. A share of 
stock costs $5 which may be paid in small amounts as 
convenient. Borrowers must repay loans monthly, ten 
per cent of the principal sum, plus 5/6 of one per cent 
monthly on the unpaid balance. A study of the situa- 
tion in this church showed that many members were 
borrowing money at rates of 25 to 42 per cent. “We 
have enabled one family to save a home, another 
family to pay its hospital bill and yet another one 
to clear long standing debts incurred before the depres- 
sion. .. . One of our members has been enabled to take 
a business course which has increased her earning ca- 
pacity, another member has been helped to secure a 
position which required capital and another family newly 
wed, has been helped to buy furniture.” Some of the 
“by-products” of the credit union are said to be “increased 
church solidarity, training in cooperative enterprise, 
greater interest in the church, more adequate support of 
the church, and the church revitalized and mobilized for 
a Christian crusade of a new order.” (Church Manage- 
ment for April, 1936.) The most recent figures on this 
credit union are as follows: On June 30, 1939, there 
were 123 members, total assets of $4,483, loans out- 
standing to 48 members, $4,186. From organization 
to that date 187 loans had been made for a total of 
$17,116. 
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“The Common Bond” 


The Common Bond Credit Union of Dayton, Ohio, was 
formed in 1937 when a group of former leaders and 
officers of the Young People’s Department of the Church 
of the Brethren came together for a purpose of discussing 
their role in the church. One action generally favored 
was that of organizing a credit union. One purpose was 
to give practical expression to the slogan often heard in 
this denomination, “A Dunker’s word is as good as his 
bond.” Others were: “to strengthen the bonds of fellow- 
ship in the church; to put brotherhood into action; to 
demonstrate that the common man is capable of managing 
a credit institution at low rates of interest.” All members 
of the Church of the Brethren in southern Ohio, mainly 
the rural areas, are eligible to membership. Robert J. 
Noffsinger, the treasurer, writes: “We have grown slow- 
ly. We have tried to put our roots deep into the soil. Our 
goal in 1940 is 100 members and capital funds of $1,000. 
We recommend this idea to other churches.” 


Mt. Olivet Church, Dearborn, Mich. 


In the Mount Olivet Community Church (Methodist) 
of Dearborn, Michigan, Rev. Owen M. Geer, minister, a 
club of young married persons studied credit unions for 
several months in 1937. In December of that year they 
decided to sponsor a parish credit union under the laws 
of the state. Seventeen persons signed an application 
for the charter. Progress was very slow during the early 
part of 1938. Energetic work by the leaders, plus im- 
provement in employment, resulted in a membership of 
60 by December, 1938, with a capital of $1,500. At the 
end of 1939, capital paid in was $6,500, and membership 
was 120. There has been no difficulty over delinquent 
repayment of loans. The credit union paid its stock- 
holders five per cent on share capital in 1939, and has 
also paid the cost of insuring the lives of borrowers for 
the amount of loans outstanding. Members and officers 
of the credit union have acquired very valuable experi- 
ence in running the organization. It has had a marked 
educational as well as economic effect. 


Co-ops Grow Out of Church Study Clubs 


Here we have another technique with which church 
groups have already had considerable experience. First 
a group studies. Then the members, or a portion of 
them, decide to try their hands at storekeeping in a 
simple, informal way, and start a buying club. Members 
usually pool orders once a week, name a distribution point, 
and carry on with volunteer labor. As the venture gains 
strength and members the final step is to open a store 
with a paid manager. 

For example, in early 1936, Rev. Donald Hicks of the 
Reformed Church of Woodside, N. Y., and Rev. W. 
Spear Knebel of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
“decided to try to crystallize the sentiment aroused by 
Kagawa’s visit to Queens County. We organized a group 
to engage in a series of six discussions on the cooperative 
movement and Christianity. The group consisted of 
about 20 people from our two churches and it met in 
St. Paul’s. We followed the discussion outlines of the 
[Eastern Cooperative League. At the conclusion of the 
discussion group, a buying club of 12 members was 
formed. This met for a while in the church. We con- 
tinued to grow and, after many painful struggles, have 
arrived at the point where we have a store not far 
from the main shopping district of town, a full-time 
manager, a good stock and store equipment. About a 
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third of our present membership is from the two churches ; 
the cooperative is taking on a genuine community char- 
acter. Woodside was once a country town, but has now 
lost most of its community distinctiveness and cohesion 
as it has merged into the larger city.”—From a letter to 
the compiler by Mr. Knebel. 


“Religion In Action’ 

“To me it’s religion in action,” writes Rev. Ralph M. 
Felix, minister of the Olivet Presbyterian Church, New 
Castle, Ind., about his experiences in cooperative organiza- 
tion. Mr. Felix says he was “converted” to cooperation 
at the Indianapolis seminar held by the Federal Council, 
with Dr. Kagawa as speaker, December 30, 1935-January 
1, 1936. He went home to read everything he could, and 
in the course of the reading discovered several other 
people were doing the same thing. Mr. Felix invited 
these people into his home. Soon there was a study 
group. With the help of the Central States Cooperative 
Wholesale, a buying club was started, with 20 members. 
“We were gaining in experience.” At the end of the 
year a six per cent patronage dividend was paid. “Today 
we have our own store.” A Catholic priest has joined. 
So has a Negro minister. C.1.O. leaders have come in. 
When they all sit together at members’ meetings, Mr. 
Felix says, “It’s a real experience in democracy.” There 
are 100 members. Membership meetings have been held 
at various churches. 


Self-help In Episcopal Parish 

In 1936 certain members of the parish of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church of Cambridge, Mass., met to consider 
what steps they could take “to help themselves and each 
other.” They formed a buying club and started with 
meat, buying it one day a week. Later groceries were 
added. There were 30 members. They gained numbers 
and confidence, and in the early summer of 1939 they 
organized the Central Consumers’ Cooperative of Cam- 
bridge, open to anyone in the community, opened a small 
store and employed a manager. In December, 1939, there 
were 400 members and a complete modern grocery store 
was set up, with the assistance of a loan from the Con- 
sumer Distribution Corporation of New York, the agency 
established by Edward A. Filene. 


Minister ‘Fires Himself’ As Co-op Manager 

The East Lynn, Mass., Cooperative Society was formed 
largely through the efforts of Rev. Chester A. Sillars of 
the First Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). Mr. 
Sillars related that he first heard of cooperatives “in such 
a way as to pay attention to them” when he attended a 
summer conference of young people of his denomination 
in 1936. He decided to study the movement. He bought 
pamphlets and gave them to members. In 1937 he 
appointed a “commission” of his members to study the 
movement. “This commission did nothing but take the 
material I gave them and lose it.” But a group eventually 
got started, with the minister as chairman. “At first 
the ‘store’ was three shelves in my kitchen.” Then it 
moved into the cellar. Soon, says the minister, “we fired 
the pastor as storekeeper” and hired another. A “poor- 
looking” store was opened, the rental being very low. 
Business picked up. Then the store was painted, and 
business increased until there were 65 members. On the 
board of directors of the co-op are one from the Dis- 
ciples Church, one Congregationalist, two Baptist. On 
committees of the co-op are Rev. H. E. Charles, Bethel 
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A.M.E,. Church, and Rev. Edwin E. Aiken, Jr., Bethany 
Congregational Church. “The co-op takes in all relig- 
ions.” It has three Negro families as members, and 
others trade at the store. 


Social Action Pamphlets Go Into Action 


In 1935 the materials on cooperatives published by the 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches, were studied by the men’s classes 
of the Central Congregational Church, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., and by Boylston Congregational Church, at the 
suggestion of the ministers, Edgar Chandler and Howard 
Pomeroy. After two months of study they formed a 
buying club and the vestry of one of the churches served 
for a time as the distribution point for the thirty members. 
In July, 1939, with 165 members, they moved into a 
large store on the main street, and became a community 
association. The Boston Herald for December 10, 1939, 
ran a feature article by Ruth Burns about this co-op. 
It began as follows: “It took two ministers, a few Scotch- 
men, hard times, and the need to stretch a dollar to its 
full buying capacity to start the business in Jamaica 
Plain, that is one of Massachusetts’ newest addition to 
the cooperative movement.” Mr. Chandler, one of the 
ministers, stated to the feature writer: “We had to do 
something about it. These people had so little to do 
with that we had to figure a way to make that little 
do the most possible. . . . Consumer cooperatives have 
been successful the world over, but it isn’t always easy 
to persuade people that they should try them. . . . It’s 
more than a consumers’ enterprise. . . . It’s a democratic 
way of life, and its ramifications are almost limitless.” 


Christianity Changing Economic Processes 


The Lane County Consumers’ Cooperative Association, 
operating a grocery and meat store in Eugene, Oregon, 
comprising some two hundred sixty members, found its 
inspiration and early support among church groups in 
this community. Arising out of the meetings of a Social 
Action Group meeting in the Congregational Church, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Nelson T. Bossing, pro- 
fessor of education in the University of Oregon, there 
came the demand for the organization of a consumers’ 
cooperative movement. The first concrete step was the 
organization of a consumers’ club, members of which 
pooled their purchases on a number of commodities which 
could be bought at wholesale rates where orders of a 
sufficient size were placed. This arrangement was con- 
tinued for about a year during which time weekly educa- 
tional meetings in the principles and practice of con- 
sumer cooperation were held. At this stage those support- 
ing the movement were mostly members of the Congre- 
gational, Methodist Episcopal and Unitarian Churches 
who were believers in consumers’ cooperatives. The 
ministers of these churches, the director of student ac- 
tivities for the Wesley Foundation on the University 
campus, the Presbyterian minister and the director of 
the Westminster Foundation all were active in the 
movement. There was no church tie-up, but cooperative- 
minded persons in these churches regarded the coopera- 
tive movement as a Christian technique for giving 
practical expression to the ethical aims of Christianity. 
A store was opened in September, 1937, and a move 
made to larger premises in February, 1938. Each year 
a rally of the cooperative forces of the community has 
been staged in one of the down-town churches, attended 
by representatives of other cooperative organizations and 


the students in the cooperative living houses on the Uni. 
versity of Oregon campus. As the movement has grown, 
members have been added from other church groups in 
the community as well as persons outside the churches, 
but the desire to implement the teachings of Christianity 
in economic processes has been a vital underlying factor 
in the movement. (This paragraph prepared by Rey, 
Herbert Higginbottom, Community Liberal Church, Eu. 
gene, Oregon.) 


Clergyman Heads Drive for Health Co-op 


A Cooperative Health Association has been organized 
in Olympia, Washington, for the purpose of furnishing 
medical, hospital, dental and undertaking services to its 
members on a non-profit basis, under the chairmanship 
of Rev. Mark Schrock, Church of the Brethren. The 
movement was also sponsored by labor leaders, both 
A. F. of L. and C.1.0., the Grange and other co-ops in 
the community. The health co-ops has only recently 
launched a drive for members, and at this writing is not 
able to serve its members, but hopes to do so during the 
latter half of 1940. Mr. Schrock has already had wide 
experience in the cooperative movement. He has been 
chairman of the educational committee of the co-op 
groups in the city, which held a Co-op Institute in his 
own church. 

Mr. Schrock is on the board of directors of the 
Thurston County Consumers’ Cooperative Store at 
Olympia, which has as its chairman the superintendent 
of a Methodist Sunday School. Four other directors 
are members of the Church of the Brethren. In the 
same community four members of a federally chartered 
credit union are also active members of the Church of 
the Brethren. The credit union and the Consumers’ 
Cooperative hold their monthly membership meetings in 
a room of the Church of the Brethren. This church has 
a state-wide committee at work preparing for the organi- 
zation of credit unions within the. memberships of the 
local organizations. In 1939 the National Conference of 
the Church appointed a committee to study the possibility 
of providing cooperative health and life insurance for 
the members of the denomination. 


$100,000 Co-op Starts in Woodshed 


The Pacific Cooperative Services in Oakdale, now oper- 
ating three grocery stores, doing a business of $40,000 
a year, and three automobile service stations, with a 
volume of $60,000 a year, is the outgrowth of a study 
class and a small buying group that first used a “wood- 
shed.” R. H. C. Profitt, an attorney, began a class in 
the First Methodist Church on the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement in 1936. Certain members of this class 
decided to experiment with an informal buying program. 
Rev. Roy E. Wilson (then minister of the Santa Clara 
Avenue Methodist Church, Alameda, now minister of 
the Community Methodist Church, Oakdale) was the 
first buyer and “delivery man.” Early in 1937 a study 
group at the University Christian Church, Berkeley, led 
by Ira J. Darling and another in the Evening High School 
in East Oakland, led by Fred Rivers, joined with the 
Methodist group in a buying program. The official board 
of the Alameda church, which also had a buying club, 
released Mr. Wilson two days a week for work in the 
formative stages of the cooperative movement. Now, 
with a volume of $100,000 a year in a full-fledged co-op, 
the main drive and the main membership has come out 
of the churches. Several ministers are members. 
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Y.M.C.A. Helps Student-Managed Co-op 


Cooperative dormitories and dining rooms have been 
successfully operated at various universities, for example 
the University of California. “The first spark of the 
cooperative movement” on this campus “was fanned into 
a light blaze in the late fall of 1932 and the early months 
of 1933, when the University Y.M.C.A. held discussions 
on the possibility of a cooperative dormitory which would 
be run at a minimum cost by students working together,” 
says the Student Cooperative. In 1939 the University 
of California Students’ Cooperative Association had 596 
members living and working together in five houses with 
a combined turnover of $110,000. One of the five units 
was for women. 

Four Y.M.C.A. secretaries served on an advisory 
council of the university which guided early efforts. The 
first hall was opened in 1933. Since then demand has 
been great, expansion rapid, mistakes frequent. Up to 
1935 there were losses in operations. Then a general 
buying manager was employed and a thorough system 
of auditing and accounting established. The Y.M.C.A. 
released one of its secretaries half-time for a period and 
also contributed furniture to the co-op. 

Students pay a basic rate averaging about $10 a month 
for rental of room and do four hours of work each a 
week. Meals cost about $16 a month. Racial equality 
is practiced. Sports, social events and “cooperative li- 
braries” are maintained. The cooperatively run halls are 
all connected by telephone. Inter-house service is free. 
Complete telephone services are provided for members 
rooming in the halls. 


Co-op Grows Out of Church—Not Controlled By Church 


The Humboldt Park, Ill., Consumers’ Cooperative gro- 
cery store was organized in the winter of 1936-7 with 
six members of the Methodist Church, when Rev. W. B. 
Waltmire, was minister. He was the president until his 
recent transfer to another congregation. Mrs. Waltmire 
was the first manager of the buying club. In the fall of 
1937 the co-op launched a drive for capital to open a store. 
By hard work $900 was accumulated, and in February, 
1938, a store with an employed manager was opened. 
The weekly volume of trade ran about $225. There were 
about 200 members. Recently sales ran about $250 
weekly. Capital has been increased to about $1,500. 

The biggest problem is price competition. Chain stores 
lure customers and members away. Another problem 
has been that of finding trained and experienced persons 
for management. Mr. Waltmire emphasizes that while 
the cooperative grew out of the church, it was in no 
way controlled by the church. The co-op is now entirely 
“outside of the boundaries” of the church and able to 
stand on its own feet. This is the usual procedure. 
Neither churches nor cooperators desire “church oper- 
ated” cooperatives. 


Churchmen Active in Evanston 


In Evanston, Illinois, a large consumers’ cooperative 
has been built up within five years. Begun as a buying 
club that did $20 worth of business the first month, the 
co-op now has 800 members (of which 200 are students) 
and does a business of about $125,000 a year. College 
professors had a prominent part in building up this 
business. The presence in the community of an unusual 
number of socially-minded people largely explains the 
success of the enterprise. Also, the churches on the 
North Shore did long preliminary work in interpreting 
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religion in social terms. One church had a discussion 
group on consumers’ cooperation just previous to organi- 
zation of the first buying club and this group sent many 
active members into the club. Dr. Wade Crawford 
Barclay, a secretary of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was president of the 
Evanston Co-op and a prominent leader in its develop- 
ment. Dr. Barclay says: “The people who helped start 
the co-op and have stuck to it through thick and thin 
have been distinctly socially-minded people who were 
discontented with the present economic society and de- 
termined to do something about it.” The Evanston 
co-op is interracial and has had Negro ministers and lay- 
men on its board of directors. Among the leading mem- 
bers have been Catholics, Jews and Protestants. 


Federated Church Trains Cooperative Leaders 


The Federated Church at North Jackson, Ohio, bring- 
ing together Disciples, Presbyterian and Reformed con- 
gregations, a “demonstration of cooperation in religion,” 
with Rev. James D. Wyker, as minister, has pioneered 
in the “enlivement” of cooperative leaders through an- 
nual schools for young people and adults. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wyker studied Kagawa’s peasant schools and Grundtvig’s 
folk schools and concluded that American rural older 
youth and younger adults needed “enlivement” (Grundt- 
vig’s term) as well as enlightenment and employment. 
Hence a Cooperative Folk School was begun in 1935, 
with the cooperation of three other churches. It was 
held for five strenuous days and nights, and the main 
technique for enlivement explored in the sessions was 
the cooperative movement. Of late years the school 
has had two units, one for those present for the first 
time, the other for an advanced group. The school has 
also been held with the assistance of farm bureaus and 
cooperatives. The cooperative movement is “the heart 
of the curriculum.” In 1939, the courses were on the 
Cooperative Personality, the Cooperative Community, the 
Cooperative World, Cooperative Democracy, and Local 
Consumers’ Cooperatives. Students go to their com- 
munities from the school, says one of the leaders, “with 
a cooperative outlook on life and society. They become 
leaders in building their communities. Many of these 
students have become officers of county farm bureaus, 
granges. Many direct co-op recreation events and head 
up co-op youth groups. Country churches are getting 
better teachers and young people’s leaders from the stu- 
dents at the cooperative folk schools.” 


Minister Loses Parish Promoting Cooperatives 


Rev. Raymond V. Ebbett, while serving the Plainfield- 
Adamant parish, Methodist Episcopal, in Vermont, de- 
cided in 1934 to promote and organize cooperatives, even 
though he recognized that this decision might mean the 
end of his formal ministry in the church. Accordingly, 
study groups were organized in 1934-35 and in the spring 
of 1935 a buying club of 11 families was started. In 
midsummer of 1935 the participating families were con- 
vinced of the value of the undertaking and incorporated 
the Adamant Cooperative Store, which is now in its fifth 
year of successful operation, having built up a volume 
of business of $14,000 the past year. 

In the fall of 1935 Mr. Ebbett also helped in the or- 
ganization of a Parish Credit Union with federal charter 
in Plainfield, which is the principal village and church 
of the parish. It began to operate in 1936 and has com- 
pleted three full years of operation. To summarize 
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events and developments, strong organized opposition to 
Mr. Ebbett developed in his parish, and his conference 
with district superintendent and bishop revealed that he 
would have to accept a transfer to another church and 
carry on a conventional church program. 

He went home, held a family council, and decided it 
would be better to change his profession than to com- 
promise his convictions. Mr. Ebbett served a nominal 
appointment at Woodbury for one year and then resigned. 
He bought a farm near Plainfield-Adamant parish, decided 
to stand by the cooperative program, “the Lord being my 
helper.” Mr. Ebbett also became a representative of 
the Farm Bureau Cooperative Insurance Services of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, which connection has given him a liveli- 
hood. He writes in a letter: “My ambition was to have 
the program sponsored by the rural church, and the 
greatest disappointment of my life came when that spon- 
sorship was withdrawn. However, I am still a minister 
awaiting only the willingness of my denomination to 
take a clear-cut stand on the principles involved in con- 
sumer cooperatives, and I stand ready to re-enter the 
ministry at any time the denominational leadership is 
ready to stand back of a program of cooperative organiza- 
tion as a part of rural church work. 

“I am not optimistic about the possibility of ministers 
taking a truly active part in promoting the consumer co- 
operative movement. They are under too heavy an 
obligation to the status quo to function in this connection. 
It is a sad commentary on the present state of the church 
but it is a fact that must be faced. In a few open country 
parishes a cooperative store might be organized without 
a clash of interest. In many parishes credit unions could 
and should be promoted under ministerial leadership as 
an opening wedge. However brave general official pro- 
nouncements on the subject may be, any minister who 
undertakes to do anything about it will quickly find 
himself ‘out on a limb’ in the present stage of the 
church’s stand with regard to the movement. 

“In the typical rural village, if the consumer coopera- 
tive movement gains a foothold, it will do so in spite of 
church leadership and not because of it. When the 
movement gathers sufficient strength ‘ex ecclesia’ then 
church leadership will embrace it as ‘an old friend.’ 

“An American proletariat can probably be depended 
upon not to rise up against such an expression of or- 
ganized religion, but will choose the simpler, more effec- 
tive way—just let it die. Yet hundreds, probably thou- 
sands, in the rank and file of our active ministry are 
sincerely interested in the promotion of consumer co- 
operatives as a Christian method of business procedure. 
They are prevented from following their inner convictions 
by the two-fold threat of open local opposition on the 
one hand, and hidden betrayal from above on the other. 
Since it is too much to expect any immediate change on 
the part of our laymen locally, only a genuine revolution 
in the higher-up leadership of the church can lead the 
church out of its present enforced role of passive defense 
of vested interests locally and in general.” 


Cooperative Study For Action 


Well-known churchmen are active members of the 
advisory committee of the Adult Education Cooperative 
Project set up in 1938 by the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers, with headquarters at Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. This endeavor “has as its purpose the pre- 
sentation of the adult group study idea which has been 
so successfully developed and demonstrated in Nova 


Scotia” under the sponsorship of the Extension Depart- 
ment of St. Francis Xavier University, at Antigonish. 
The director of the project is Ellsworth M. Smith, who 
was formerly a rural minister in New England, and also 
a member of the staff of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Among the advisers of the project are 
M. A. Dawber of the Home Missions Council and H. N. 
Morse of the Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. 

In early 1940, 24 groups had been organized in the 
Southern Mountain Area, and out of the study groups 
have come a number of cooperatives, just as in Eastern 
Nova Scotia. Mr. Smith describes these local adult 
efforts as follows: “A cooperative study group is a 
voluntary gathering together of congenial neighbors who, 
because of the urgency of common needs, study to find 
a better way. The group chooses and develops its own 
leadership, hammers new ideas into convictions on the 
anvil of experience, and puts its best judgments into 
action in its own program for personal, home and com- 
munity development.” Mr. Smith also writes: “In a 
majority of cases it is the minister who invites me into 
a community.” 

“Miracles of self-help” have already been observed as 
a result of the study for action program. These study 
groups seem “to organize themselves.” They have made 
use of the wealth of pamphlet material available today 
at small cost. The work of one local minister cooperating 
in this project is next described. 


Farmers Go Into Action at Big Lick 


Two study clubs were formed in 1939 at Big Lick, 
Tennessee, with the encouragement of Rev. Eugene 
Smathers, of Calvary Parish, Presbyterian, U.S.A. They 
studied livestock, fertilizers, farm machinery and co- 
operative purchasing. After six meetings plans were 
drawn up for the formation of the Big Lick Farmers’ 
Cooperative Association. Through the Association the 
members have purchased a grain drill, a corn drill, a 
section harrow, a concrete dipping vat, and have made 
considerable savings by purchasing the ingredients of 
commercial fertilizer and mixing them according to soil 
requirements. Capital for the farmers’ cooperative is 
raised by $10 membership fees, and instalment payments 
are possible. Calvary Church became a member of the 
co-op, and Mr. Smathers became secretary-treasurer. 
Study is being continued during the winter of 1939-40. 
The topics are sheep and garden crops, and the possi- 
bilities of marketing them cooperatively. The church 
also has under consideration a church-sponsored land 
settlement project, which will have cooperative features. 
In all of these simple beginnings along the cooperative 
road, the church has led the way. The church has offi- 
cially adopted as one of its goals “the encouragement of 


cooperation as an expression of the Christian spirit in 
our situation.” 


Farmers’ Federation Has Religious Department 


In 1920 Rev. James G. K. McClure, a Presbyterian 
minister, became general manager of the Farmers’ Federa- 
tion, with headquarters at Asheville, N. C. It was 
organized in order to develop markets and encourage co- 
operative purchasing among the farmers of Western 
North Carolina. The federation now operates 17 ware- 
houses, serving a large part of the Western counties of 
the state. Among its departments are those on forest 
products, poultry and home industries, and one other, 
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religion. The Farmers’ Federation is the one cooperative 
in the United States that has a religious department. The 
director is Rev. Dumont Clarke, also a Presbyterian 
minister. When President Roosevelt’s Commission re- 
ported to him about the cooperative enterprise in Eu- 
rope, they included data about the United States and 
the unique Farmers’ Federation received considerable 
attention. The religious department of the Federation 
has worked for rural church improvement and has par- 
ticularly promoted the Lord’s Acre Plan as a method 
whereby members of churches pledge the produce of a 
part of their acreage for religious work or for benevolent 
objects. 


Church Agencies Sponsor Self-Help Co-ops 


An illustration of a self-help co-op is that being carried 
out in connection with the Merom Institute of Merom, 
Indiana. The name is “Merom Reciprocal Economy.” 
This economic organization operates differently from the 
methods of producers’ or consumers’ cooperatives. It 
proceeds with a minimum of capital and ordinarily does 
not operate in competition with other branches of busi- 
ness. It provides the means whereby idle men and un- 
used resources can be brought together in order to raise 
the standard of living of individuals, families and com- 
munities. Men exchange services and goods. The move- 
ment is primarily for those who have been displaced 
from employment for wages and is particularly applicable 
to villagers. Farmers, however, have been able to co- 
operate by exchanging goods for the labor of the men 
in the self-help cooperative. Among the activities of the 
Merom group are cutting wood, manufacturing maple 
syrup, repairing furniture, gardening, canning, weaving, 
salvaging junk. An important feature of the Merom 
Reciprocal Economy is that cooperative action and adult 
education are systematically integrated. The Institute 
publishes a 14-page leaflet describing these and other 
activities. The agencies represented on the Board of 
Merom Institute are the Illinois Congregational Christian 
Conference, Indiana Congregational Christian Confer- 
ence, Congregational Christian Board of Home Missions, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Council for Social Action, 
and the Congregational Education Society. Rev. Shirley 
E. Greene is director and minister. . 


Churchmen Lead Way In Knickerbocker Village 


Knickerbocker Village Cooperative, New York, N. Y., 
is one in which churchmen have had a leading role from 
the beginning. With weekly sales of approximately 
$3,000, this is the largest cooperative food store in New 
York and the fifth largest in the eastern states. 

It started in 1935 when Harold Hatcher, a Congre- 


} gational minister, moved with his family to Knickerbocker 


Village, a limited-dividend apartment building for 1,600 
families located in New York’s Lower East Side. Fresh 
from work with farmer cooperatives in the Middle West 
the Hatchers promptly invited their new neighbors to 
meet at their apartment to study cooperatives. Being 
people with children and confronted with high delivered- 
milk prices, they discussed forming a cooperative milk 
route. Sympathy for the cooperative idea was readily 
expressed. But the little group was hesitant to take 
action. 

To demonstrate that the plan would work and to avoid 
financial losses, Mr. Hatcher volunteered to get up each 
morning at 4 o’clock and deliver the milk before going 
to his office. Service was surprisingly good! Dividends 
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were substantial. Membership jumped. Paid help was 
obtained after 30 days. New services were added. That 
process has continued, until today the cooperative has a 
milk route paying its patrons a 10 per cent patronage 
dividend, a laundry route, a credit union paying five 
per cent interest on savings, the largest and cleanest food 
market in that section of the city, giving steady work at 
union scales to nine men previously unemployed, and 
dependable quality and fair prices to 1,200 customer 
families. The co-op is earning its way, keeping “out of 
the red” and growing. 

Among those who have been active members or officers 
from its beginning are Rev. Theodore von Kamecke of 
the Church of the Sea and Land and Mariners’ Temple, 
and Rev. Robert H. Dolliver, of John Street Methodist 
Church, the two local pastors, and various laymen active 
in their respective churches. Active church members 
at Knickerbocker Village have earned a reputation for 
being more cooperative-minded than others. 


Even though leadership in the cooperative has been 
accepted by churchmen, they have avoided at all times 
having the co-op become identified with any religious 
group or program. The community is unusually varied 
in its religious, political and nationality groups. The 
success of this cooperative is due partly to the fact that 
it was careful to obtain active support from individuals 
within all of these groups, and it has not been dominated 
by or identified with any one of them. It practiced 
brotherhood in business. 


Common Ground in the Coal Fields 


The Social-Industrial Section of the American Friends 
Service Committee and the Industrial Division of the 
Federal Council, while carrying on experimental work in 
adult education and community cooperation in a section 
of the coal fields, have stimulated the study of consumer 
cooperation. A number of study groups patterned in 
general on the Nova Scotia method and meetings of 
farmers and coal miners have been conducted. At Adena, 
Ohio, the idea “took hold” under the leadership of 
Stanley Hamilton, field worker for the above organiza- 
tions. A group of farmers, steel workers and coal miners, 
American and foreign born, have met regularly for over 
a year. They have saved a little each week. They now 
have a buying club or “bed-room store” in a spare room 
of one of the members. One of the by-products has 
been a fine sense of neighborliness between economic and 
nationality groups who have found common ground as 
consumers and are developing new understanding and 
friendship. 


Interracial Cooperation in Lackawanna, N. Y. 


One of the most interesting of the seven consumer 
cooperatives in the Buffalo area is that in the “steel city 
of Lackawanna.” Of its 114 members only 11 are white. 
Practically all of its officers are church officials, chiefly 
in the Baptist churches. The manager is a member of 
St. Mark’s A.M.E. Zion Church. All workers are volun- 
teers. The Lackawanna Consumers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation is thus a large-scale “buying club.” Bi-monthly 
meetings are held in Lackawanna Friendship House, a 
Presbyterian settlement, the director of which, Rev. Harry 
W. Richmond, is a member of the board of directors of 
the cooperative. Mr. Richmond has given friendly advice 
and assistance to the Negroes throughout the entire 
history of the cooperative, which must of itself be re- 
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garded as a product of interracial cooperation. Mr. 
Richmond says he derives his greatest satisfaction in 
watching the members work together. They are no 
longer dependent upon white leadership. The Negro 
president and the members have acquired a sense of 
ownership that has given them new status and moral 
self-respect. The idea of mutual aid permeates the enter- 
prise. The Negro group now feel that through the co- 
operative they are making a contribution to white people. 
They regard the consumers’ cooperative movement as 
brotherhood in action and a form of social revivalism 
that adds much to the religion of the Negro. They feel 
keenly that the church has failed in the past to help them 
meet their immediate economic needs in a realistic way. 
They believe, however, that they have now discovered a 
satisfactory technique of meeting many of their economic 
needs. (This paragraph contributed by Rev. Ross W. 
Sanderson, secretary, Council of Churches of Buffalo 
and Erie County.) 


IV. Questions OrTeEN AskKED ABouT COOPERATIVES 


From the “mail-bag” of the Committee on the Church and Co- 
operatives and of the Department of Research and Education, 
and from notes at conferences, questions frequently asked, and re- 
plies given on various occasions, are quoted below: 


How do cooperatives usually get started? “A majority of new 
consumer co-ops start with one individual, who is impressed with 
the vital significance of the movement, studies and gathers a 
few others around him. The small group studies and decides to 
organize and educate others. Mass meetings help give publicity 
and create general interest. Recreation and education are often 
combined by co-ops. Voluntary leaders and committees then set 
to work. Practical organization should come only after thorough 
understanding of principles and practices of other co-ops. Visits to 
headquarters of successful co-ops help.” 


There is no cooperative near our church. Where can we write 
for general information and advice? “The national educational 
agency of the consumers’ cooperative movement, the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., 167 West 12th Street, New York, N.Y., 
and 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III.” (Also other 
agencies listed in Section VI below.) 


What kind of a cooperative should we try to organise first? 
“No hard and fast rule can be laid down. It depends upon needs, 
resources and opportunities. Often groups decide on a credit 
union as a starter, so that they can acquire experience and educate 
themselves. Others start a buying club that they hope will evolve 
into a store, gas station, health association or other cooperative 
enterprise.” 


Do cooperatives add to unemployment? “There is no evidence 
that they do. They themselves employ people, in some instances 
employes who formerly worked in other business enterprises. 
There have been cases where the growth of a co-op has put a 
private enterprise out of business. But, generally speaking, co-ops 
themselves have employed a growing number of people during 
the past ten years. By enabling consumers to make savings in 
their purchases, co-ops claim they have added to the total pur- 
chasing power.” 


What elements make for success in cooperative organisation? 
“Many things are important, none more than the ancient virtues 
of honesty, integrity, devotion, sacrifice, and an ability ‘so to con- 
duct yourself that others can work with you.’ There is no sub- 
stitute for character. Co-ops still fail because of weak or pugnacious 
individuals who cannot adjust or cooperate. Good business methods 
must be used. A minimum volume of business is essential. Costs 
must be controlled and in line with the experience of other co-ops. 
There must be skillful, trained management. Members must be 
loyal through thick and thin.” 


Are cooperative organizations likely to fail? “Hastily organized 
co-ops, or those not meeting a real need, are likely to fail. The 
record indicates, however, that consumers’ co-ops have a staying 
power not equalled by private retail business. In the past 20 
years many farm marketing co-ops have gone out of business. 
Yet farmers are still in large numbers committed to the coopera- 
tive movement.” 
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Where can one get training to become the manager of a co- 
operative? “Write to the Cooperative League of the U.S.A, 167 
West 12th Street, New York, N.Y., for information about 


courses.” 


Is there a mail order cooperative? “Cooperative Distributors, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N.Y., specializes in a mail order 
business, also has a retail store.” 

Is there a book cooperative that church groups can join? “A 
number of church groups are members of Consumers’ Book Co- 
operative, 118 East 28th Street, New York, N.Y.” 

Where can I learn about the application of cooperative principles 
to provision for medical care? “Write to the Bureau of Coopera- 
tive Medicine of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 5 East 
57th Street, New York, N.Y.” 

What has organized labor been doing about the cooperative 
movement? “Official endorsement of consumers’ cooperation has 
been given by both the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. Trade unionists are in- 
creasingly active in many cities, although the labor union move- 
ment as a whole is far behind American farmers in active par- 
ticipation. However, this is also true of city people generally as 
Over against rural people.” 


Will cooperatives drive out all other business owned by in- 
dividuals and corporations? “In one nation, Finland, co-ops have 
done about 40 per cent of the retail trade. This is the highest 
proportion in any nation. In the other Scandinavian nations, and 
England, co-ops have also done a high proportion of retail trade. 
Generally speaking, judging by history, co-ops may become an im- 
portant factor in the economic process. They sometimes become 
a yardstick for, or a check upon, private business, which has, 
of course, continued. They are generally regarded as stabilizers. 
If the consumers’ cooperative movement were widely extended, it 
could take over many of the economic processes.” 


Why isn’t cooperation taught to children in the public schools? 
“In several states it is widely taught, for example, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Montana. In others, prepared curricula are giving 
increasing recognition and text-book writers are taking notice. 
The National Education Association has a committee on coopera- 
tives.’ 


Do people of all political parties belong to cooperatives? “Yes. 
By the principle of open membership, all are eligible. However, if 
any extremist party enters a cooperative for the purpose of wreck- 
ing it, the organization may have to defend itself against such 
members and exclude them. People of all shades of political and 
economic opinion are found in the cooperative movement.” 


Why has the cooperative movement developed so slowly in the 
United States? “Many reasons are given by students of this ques- 
tion. We have not had the necessity of cooperation. We have 
had the individualism of the pioneer. It took a great depression 
to arouse interest. Middleclass Americans have often been in- 
different to economic reform and experimentation. Organized 
labor has not yet acted widely or vigorously. The farmers, known 
as rugged individualists, have been the most ready to sign the 
dotted line as cooperative members.” 


What groups are the main critics and opponents of cooperatives! 
“Obviously, a movement as significant as the cooperative does not 
proceed without opposition. Critics are of various backgrounds 
and interests. Extreme reactionaries and extreme leftists are 
both critical. Middle course people often look with interest on 
the movement. Those who oppose democracy in business, 
believe in perpetuating an industrial autocracy and eligarchy, are 
naturally opposed to cooperatives. Many Marxists, who wish to 
increase the economic functions of the state, often oppose the 
cooperative idea. Many small business men are among the chief 
objectors.” 

Is there whole-hearted cooperation among the different types 
of cooperatives? “There has not been. Farm marketing co-ops 
have often found it difficult to work with urban consumers’ groups, 
and vice versa. But the situation is changing. Here and there 
farm marketing co-ops are dealing directly with consumers’ co-ops. 
And a growing number of farm groups are emphasizing the 
farmer as a consumer. Cooperatives are thus increasingly co- 
operative with one another.” 


Are the cooperatives Communist? “They are not. Cooperatives 
call for voluntary organization of economic processes, starting 
with retailing, extending to wholesaling, credit and production. 
Cooperatives are economic democracy, built ‘from the ground up, 
in sharp contrast to the centralized political control of the com- 
munist state.” 
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Is there a conflict between the extension of public ownership 
and extension of consumers’ cooperation? “There might be. But 
in nations that have a high degree of both, as in Scandinavia, 
a rough division of labor between them is worked out. No final 
definition can be given of the area for state enterprise and co- 
operative enterprise. That must be decided by the people.” 


Does the cooperative provide a technique that is valid and 
ethical, worthy of the sanction of Christian men and women? 
“It is evident that the cooperative movement and the Christian 
forces are becoming conscious of one another. Those religious 
leaders who regard the cooperative highly place the following 
values upon it: It is democratic, it is based on education, it is 
peaceful, it is voluntary, it is in accord with political democracy, 
it is in accord with the ideals taught by the Christian Church. 
A good deal seems to depend upon whether a religious leader 
places a high spiritual value upon what is of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Obviously, those whose religious philosophy 
leaves little place for human instrumentality are not much in- 
terested in relating religion to consumers’ cooperation.” 


Should a minister join or buy from a cooperative? “A minister 
is sometimes criticised for joining a cooperative because ‘it is 
unfair to the merchants,’ one of whom may even be a member of 
his church. A minister who had two rival merchants in his con- 
gregation would not be considered ‘unfair’ if he bought from 
both of them. This at the least he can do in case there is a 
cooperative store in the community.” 


Of what value is personal religion in the cooperative movement? 
“While study and experience in cooperation confirm the existence 
of special ethical values in the movement, it is also clear that 
no economic system by itself can automatically remove all the 
causes of human conflict. There remain in the human heart 
tendencies to selfishness, pride, intolerance, which religion can 
eradicate. Even when an economic structure eliminates the op- 
portunity for private profit, it will be found that there may still 
remain the prestige motive and the power motive on the part of 
individuals and groups, who may strive primarily for honor or 
position for themselves. This is true in any group, whether it 
be a church, a labor union, a cooperative, or a ‘socialized society.’ 
Only the grace of God can help each one of us to develop a 
truly cooperative spirit—the humility, tolerance and self-discipline 
which alone will enable any group to work together in harmony. 
The specifications of character laid down by Jesus in the Sermon 
on the Mount will remain basic for a cooperative society.” 


Churchmen “cooperating with cooperatives,” who were consulted, 
made the following suggestions to interested individuals. 


V. Ten Tuincs You Can Do 


(1) Read cooperative books and pamphlets (see Selected 
References) ; learn the history and present scope of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement; consider its principles in the light of Chris- 
tian ideals. 

(2) Join a study group on cooperatives or credit unions, or 
organize one in your home with a few interested neighbors. 

(3) Schedule a speaker on credit unions or .¢soperatives before 
your church groups—young people’s societies; missionary so- 
cieties; men’s clubs, etc. ‘ 

(4) Interest a church group in following a ‘study course such 
as Carl Hutchinson’s Seeking a New World "hrough Coopera- 
tives, or, Concerning the Choices Before Us, by ‘Benson Y. Landis. 

(5) Set up a one-day conference on the Church and Coopera- 
tives. 

(6) Visit the nearest Rochdale cooperative and take a group 
with you; ask questions of the manager and “see it work.” 

(7) Join the nearest cooperative and work on one of its com- 
mittees; or, if there is no cooperative in your neighborhood, join 
with other citizens to start a buying club. After thorough under- 
standing of principles and practices of cooperation and investiga- 
tion of the most practicable form of cooperative for your home 
community, help organize a cooperative. 

(8) Use motion pictures and illustrated lectures on coopera- 
tives. (Inquire of The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 167 
West 12th Street, New York City.) 

(9) Join a study tour to Nova Scotia to study cooperatives. 

(10) Write for further information and advice to the Com- 
mittee on the Church and Cooperatives, Industrial Division, The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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VI. Drrectory oF AGENCIES 


Covperative League of the U.S.A., 167 West 12th Street, New 
York, N.Y. and 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, The 
national educational agency of the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment. 

Credit Union National Association, Madison, Wis. 
house on credit union affairs. 

Federal Credit Union System, Washington, D.C. Charters 
credit unions and has literature available. 

Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C. Publishes 
valuable data about cooperatives in rural areas. 

Consumers’ Counsel Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Publishes information on price 
trends, etc. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. Publishes practical pamphlet material. 

Consumer Distribution Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. Assists in management, finance, equipment, design. 

Public Ownership League, 127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Assists groups interested in promoting public ownership. 

National Council of Farmers’ Cooperatives, Washington, D.C. 
A federation of farmers’ organizations. 

Recreation Cooperatives, Delaware, Ohio. For recreation helps. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 58 East Washington St., 
Chicago, 

American Federation of Labor, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis, Social Justice Com- 
mission, 6300 Park Heights, Baltimore, Md. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Church League for Industrial Democracy, 154 Nassau St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, United Mine Workers 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Educational and Cooperative Union, Oklahoma City, 
a. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, Social Action Depart- 
ment, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

National Committee of Church Women, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

National Grange, Columbus, Ohio. 


Clearing 


VII. SeLectep REFERENCES 


Introductory Leaflets 


Learn All About Consumers’ Cooperation. New York, The 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 1939. $1.00 per 100. An in- 
troduction, bibliography and directory. 


How Does a Consumers’ Cooperative Differ From a@ Com- 
mercial Business? New York, The Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. 1 cent; 75 cents per 100. 


Pamphlets—General 


Cooperatives in the U.S—A Balance Sheet. By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1939. 10 cents 
A concise treatment. P 


Cooperative Economic Democracy. By E. R. Bowen. New 
York, The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1936. 5 cents. Co- 
operatives as a technique of economic democracy. 


Cooperatives. By Ryllis Alexander Goslin. New York, Foreign 
Policy Association, 1937. 25 cents. A short introduction. 


The Cooperative Movement. By Benson Y. Landis. Washing- 
ton, National Education Association, 1937. Available from Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, 297 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10 cents. A review. 

Cooperation: A Middle Way for America? By Paul H. 
Douglas. New York, The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
1937. 10 cents. 

Cooperation: The Dominant Economic Idea of the Future. By 
Henry A. Wallace. New York, The Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A., 1936. 10 cents. 

Organization and Management of Consumers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciations and Clubs. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 1934. 
ov Superintendent of Documents, 10 cents. “With model by- 
aws.” 
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For Church Study Groups 


Study Packet on the Church and Cooperatives. New York, 
Committee on the Church and Cooperatives, Federal Council of 
Churches. 25 cents. 

Committee on the Church and Cooperatives. New York, Com- 
mittee on the Church and Cooperatives, Federal Council of 
Churches. Single copies free. An announcement of the program. 

Seeking a New World Through Cooperatives. By C. R. Hutch- 
inson. New York, The Methodist Book Concern, 1935. 25 cents. 
A special discussion outline for youth and adult study groups 
which has had wide use. 

A Worship Service. New York, Council for Social Action, 
Congregational and Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Ave. Em- 
phasizing cooperation. 

Kagawa and Cooperatives. By Victor E. Marriot. New York, 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1935. 5 cents. 

_ The Choice Before Us. By E. Stanley Jones. New York, Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1937. $1.50. The philosophy of cooperation as 
a religious ideal. 

Concerning the Choices Before Us. By Benson Y. Landis. New 
York, Abingdon Press, 1938. 15 cents. A discussion outline based 
on The Choice Before Us by E. Stanley Jones. 

Questions Facing Consumers. By Benson Y. Landis. Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Eastern Cooperative League, 135 Kent Street, 1937. 10 
cents. Outlines of ten important issues, including questions for 
discussion. 

Toward Economic Democracy. By Benson Y. Landis. New 
York, Council for Social Action, Congregational and Christian 
Churches, 289 Fourth Ave., 1938. 10 cents. 

Churches in Social Action. By James Myers. New York, 
Federal Council of Churches, 1935. 10 cents. Numerous practical 
suggestions. 

Report of Church Conferences on Consumers’ Cooperatives. 
New York, Federal Council of Churches, Juformation Service, 
March 5, 1938. 10 cents. Digest of addresses on many phases of 
cooperation, including relations of the churches. 

Prayers for Self and Society. By James Myers. New York, 
Association Press, 1934. 15 cents. 

In Business for Service. By James Myers. New York, Federal 
Council of Churches, 1939. 5 cents; $3.00 per 100. Cooperatives 
briefly considered in religious terms. 

Cooperation and Religion. By M. M. Coady. New York, The 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1939. 5 cents. 

Father Tompkins of Nova Scotia—A Teacher of Fishermen 
by the Sea. By Benson Y. Landis. New York, The Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., 1939. 3 cents. 

How St. F. X. University Educates for Action. By various 
authors. New York, The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1935. 
20 cents. The results of the work of an extension department 
that educates for cooperative action. 

Nova Scotia Cooperatives. New York, The Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A., 1938. 20 cents. A report of the Findings Com- 
mittee of the 1937 Tour of Nova Scotia. 

Consumers’ Cooperatives. By Edgar Schmiedeler. New York, 
Paulist Press, 1937. 5 cents. Rates on quantities. 

The Negro Seeks Economic Freedam Through Cooperation. 
By J. L. Reddix. Chicago, Central States Cooperative League, 
2301 S. Millard Ave., 1936. 15 cents. The testimony of a Negro 
teacher who organized a cooperative. 

What Is The Discussion Leader's Job? Washington, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1937. 

Social Ideals of the Churches. New York, Federal Council of 
the Churches, 1933. 5 cents. 

Teachers’ Source Materials on Farmers’ Cooperative Business 
Organizations. Washington, Farm Credit Administration. Single 
copies free. 


Books 


The Decline and Rise of the Consumer. By Horace M. Kallen. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. $2.75. The 
philosophy ‘of consumers’ cooperation—the author describes co- 
operation as the economic embodiment of the “American Dream.” 

Cooperative Democracy. By James P. Warbasse. New York, 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1936. $1.50. A third edition 
of a widely used book, completely rewritten, interpreting all as- 
pects of consumers’ cooperation. 

Cooperative in America. By Ellis Cowling. New York, Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A., 1938. $1.00. An analysis of 
American experience. 

Brotherhood Economics. By Toyohiko Kagawa. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1936. $1.50. The Rauschenbusch Lectures 
for 1936, stressing cooperatives. 


Masters of Their Own Destiny. By M. M. Coady. New York, 
The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1939. $1.00. “The story 
of the Antigonish movement of adult education through economic 
cooperation.” 

Cooperation and Nationality. By George W. Russell (A.E.) 
New York, The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. Reprinted 
1940, issued 1913. 25 cents. The noted philosopher appraises the 
unique contributions of voluntary cooperation in the modern state. 

Consumers’ Cooperation. Philadelphia, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, May, 1937. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $2.00. 
New York, The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., $1.00. Twenty- 
three writers on principles, relationships, achievements. 

Consumer Cooperation in America. By B. B. Fowler. New 
York, Vanguard Press, 1936. $2.00. The Cooperative League ot 
the U.S.A., $1.00. “Democracy’s way out. 

“The Lord Helps Those... By B. B. Fowler. New York, 
Vanguard Press, 1938. $1.75. How the people of Nova Scotia 
are solving their problems through cooperation. 

Cooperative Enterprise. By Jacob Baker. New York, Van- 
guard Press, 1937. $2.00. A summary of the study made by the 
Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise by one of the Commission. 

Foundations: A Study in the Ethics and Economics of the Co- 
operative Movement. Edited by Thomas Hughes and E. V. 
Neale. 1879. Cooperative Union, Ltd., Manchester, England. 
Available from the Cooperative League in the U.S.A. 75 cents. 
A comprehensive treatment, still pertinent. 


Labor and Co-ops 


Organised Labor and Cooperatives. By James Myers. New 
York, The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1940. (Forthcom- 
ing) 10 cents. A thorough discussion of the relationships of the 
two movements. 

Organized Labor Organize as Consumers! New York, The 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. $1.00 per 100. An elementary 
introduction. 


Credit Unions 


The Credit Union. By Policyholders Service Bureau. New 
York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1934. (Mimeo- 
graphed) Single copies free. A primer. 

Parish Credit Unions. Madison, Wis., Credit Union National 
Association. Single copies free. Answers to important questions 
about credit unions in churches. 

Federal Credit Unions. Washington, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, 1936. Single copies free. ‘Cooperative Thrift and Loan 
Associations.” 

Cuna Emerges. By Roy Bergengren. Madison, Wis., Credit 
Union National Association, 1935. Cloth, ‘% paper, 75 cents. 
About the credit union movement in the U.S 


Cooperative Medicine 


A Primer of Facts About Cooperative Medicine. New York, 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, 5 East 57th St., 1936. 10 cents 

Cooperative Medicine. By James P. Warbasse. New York, 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, 5 East 57th St., 1936. 15 cents. 
The cooperative organization of health protection. 

A Doctor for the People. By M. A. Shadid. New York, Van- 
guard Press, 1939. $2.50. The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
$1.25. Autobiography of the founder of America’s first coopera- 
tive hospital. 

The Doctor and the Public. By James P. Warbasse. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1935. $5.00. The Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A., $5.00. A study of the sociology, economics, ethics, 
and philosophy of medicine, based on medical history. 


Self-Help Co-ops 

Common Sense in Idealism. By Hjalmar Rutzebeck. Merom, 
Indiana. The Author, at Merom Institute, 1938. $1.00. A hand- 
hook on how to run a self-help or mutual aid cooperative. 

The Washington Self-Help Exchange. Annual Reports. Wash- 
ington, D.C. Single copies free. An example of what a self- 
help effort can accomplish. “We help others help themselves.” 

Self-Help Cooperatives. Washington, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, 1935. “An introductory study,” very informing. 

Co-op. By Upton Sinclair. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
1936. $2.50. A novel of living together, with information about 
a self-help co-op. 

Mcrom Institute. Merom, Indiana, Merom Institute. 1938. 
— on a new social frontier’—adult education and self- 

elp. 
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Farmers’ Activities 


Cooperative Marketing of Agricultural Products. By Ward W. 
Fetrow. Washington, Farm Credit Administration, 1936. <A 
thorough survey. Copies available on request. 

Cooperative Purchasing of Farm Supplies. By Joseph G. Knapp 
and John, H. Lister. Washington, Farm Credit Administration, 
1935. ‘A thorough survey. Copies available on request. 

The Story of Farmers’ Cooperatives. By R. H. Elsworth 
Washington, Farm Credit Administration, 1939. <A lively inter- 
pretation. Copies available on request. 


The Consumer’s Place and Function 


The Discovery of the Consumer. By Mrs. Sidney Webb. New 
York, The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1921. 15 cents. 
Brief analysis of “the fundamentals of a future Consumer-Pro- 
ducer Cooperative Economic Organization of Society.” 

Primer for Consumers. By Benson Y. Landis. New York, 
Association Press, 1936. 10 cents. A brief elementary treat- 
ment of the resources that are available for the consumer and of 
efforts being made by consumers to improve their position. 

Consumer Services of Government Agencies. Prepared by Iria 
Calderhead Walker. Washington, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, 1936. Revised 1937. 


The Consumer Spends His Income. Washington, National 


Resources Committee, 1939. Superintendent of Documents, 10 
cents. An analysis of sample family expenditures. : 
Guide to the Literature on Consumer Movements. Compiled 


by Benson Y. Landis. New York, Consumer Distribution Cor- 
poration (420 Lexington Ave.), 1937. 10 cents. 


Cooperatives Abroad 


Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, 
1937. Washington, Superintendent of Documents. 65 cents. The 
appraisal of President Roosevelt’s Commission. 

Swedish Consumers in Cooperation. By Anders Hedberg. New 
York, The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1937. 25 cents. 
The technique of cooperative action. Beautifully illustrated. 

Sweden: The Middle Way. By Marquis W. Childs. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1936. $2.50. Sweden’s 
consumers’ cooperatives, public utilities, labor unions, farm co- 
operatives, political and educational organizations. 

Sweden—Land of Economic Democracy. By E. 
New York, The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1936. 15 
cents. A concise introduction to Sweden’s governmental and 
voluntary programs for economic cooperation and improvement. 


R. Bowen. 


Co-ops and Peace 


Cooperatives and Peace. By Harold Fey. New York, The 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1938. 5 cents. 


Cooperation: A Way of Peace. By James P. Warbasse. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1939, $1.00. The Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A., 50 cents. 

Consumers Cooperation and World Peace. By James Myers. 
New York, The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1938. 5 
cents. A radio broadcast. 


VIII. ResoLtutions AND QUOTATIONS 


Following are excerpts from selected resolutions of church as- 
semblies, conferences, seminars, etc., and expressions of periodicals 
and individuals in regard to the cooperative movement: 


The Social Ideals of the Churches, adopted by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America: “The churches 
should stand for: Practical application of the Christian principle 
of social well-being to the acquisition and use of wealth, sub- 
ordination of speculation and the profit motive to the creative and 
cooperative spirit. . Encouragement of cooperatives and other 
organizations among ‘farmers and other groups.”—December, 1932. 


International Missionary Council: “While it is not the right- 
ful function of the church to commend any particular type of 
cooperative organization for universal adoption, yet it becomes 
ever more clear that the essential principle of cooperation will 
alone answer the collective problems of our national and interna- 
tional life, if that life is to be Christian, and it is to that essential 
principle that we all are pledged.”—Findings and Recommenda- 
tions, Madras, India, Dec. 12-29, 1938. 
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The Universalist Church: “Whereas, the movements toward the 
establishment of consumer and producer cooperatives on the Roch- 
dale plan are practical expressions of the Universalist interpreta- 
tion of the ethics of Jesus, therefore be it Resolved, that this 
convention endorse the cooperative movement, and urge Univer- 
salists everywhere tc inform themselves about it, and whenever 
possible to participate in the formation of cooperative groups.” 
—Resolution at the 1939 Convention, Washington. 


Social Ideals, Congregational Churches: [Translating the _—~ 
of Jesus into economic relationship means, among others] ‘ 
couragement of the organization of consumers’ cooperatives ie 
the more equitable distribution of the essentials of life”; [in agri- 
culture, among others] “there shall be every encouragement to 
the organization of farmers for economic ends, particularly for 
cooperative sales and purchases. . . .” (1926) 


Members of the National Church Seminar: “We are convinced 
that the cooperative movement is one of the major techniques in 
making possible the Kingdom of God on earth. We believe that 
the churches and religious organizations have an opportunity to 
supply dynamic and motivation for this most promising movement. 
We are convinced that the churches must concern themselves with 
the goal that the movement seeks. Various church bodies have 
on past occasions in recent years made declarations in favor of 
encouraging cooperatives. We believe the organizations already 
within the local churches should study the cooperative movement 
as exemplified in the uniquely challenging life of Kagawa, and 
also as the movement has developed in the United States and 
other countries. The churches should seek to cooperate with 
other community groups in this study. . . .’—Called by the Indus- 
trial Division of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 30, 1935-January 1, 1936. 


Central Conference of American Rabbis: “The Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis takes official cognizance of the manner 
in which cooperative economic movements are endeavoring, by 
peaceful and democratic methods, to bring about a greater measure 
of equity to the lives of men; we heartily endorse the cooperative 
movement’s motives and aspirations and we pledge our interests 
and assistance in furthering its social aims. Moreover, we urge 
upon all our people a serious, favorable consideration regarding 
the significance of the movement, so that they may be able to 
help in the development of its salutary social values and adjust 
their own lives to whatever might prove to be the demands of 
this peaceful effort to save our democratic system.” In session 
at Washington, D. C., June 13-18, 1939. 


Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction: “More important 
and more effective than any government regulation of prices would 
be the establishment of cooperative stores. . .. This is no Utopian 
scheme. It has been successfully carried out in England and 
Scotland through the Rochdale system. . . . In addition to reduc- 
ing the cost of living, the cooperative stores would train our 
working people and consumers generally in habits of saving, in 
careful expenditure, in business methods, and in the capacity for 
cooperation.” Signed by Bishops Muldoon, Schrembs, Hayes and 
Russell in 1919. 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference: “Whereas, coopera- 
tives patterned on sound Rochdale principles (consumer, market- 
ing and producer) are an application of Christian principles of 
social justice and social charity to the economic order; 

“And Whereas, cooperatives operated according to these prin- 
ciples are so completely in harmony with Catholic dogma and 
Catholic philosophy of life; .. . 

“And Whereas, as a method to correct the evils of exploita- 
tion, greed, ruthless competition and a false economy of scarcity, 
it is an application of the economic remedies found in the En- 
cyclicals of the Holy Fathers; 

“And Whereas, this system is not only endorsed by the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy but vigorously urged in the Bishops’ Program of 
Reconstruction; . . 

“Be it resolved: that the members of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference continue the promotion and extension of 
cooperatives such as credit unions, consumers’ cooperatives, mar- 
keting and producers’ cooperatives, as well as any other coopera- 
tive associations whether to provide commodities as the above 
mentioned types or to provide services such as medical care; 

“That such promotion and extension be promoted by the en- 
couragement of the formation of study and discussion clubs and the 
dissemination through all the available media of publicity and 
information of sound literature on the subject... .” (1939) 
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Summaries of Resolutions* 


Church of the Brethren: Encourage extension of cooperative 
management and ownership.—Minutes, Annual Conference, 1938. 


National Board, Young Women’s Christian Associations: To 
promote better understanding of problems of consumers; to study 
cooperative movement in this and other countries; to cooperate 
with federal agencies working for safeguarding of consumers’ 
interests—Actions, National Convention, 1936. 


United Baptists of the Maritime Provinces: Should give con- 
sideration to our responsibility toward the cooperative movement. 
—Report of Social! Service Board, 1939. 


Labor Sunday Message, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America: One of the hopeful signs of times is thet 
labor and farmers are finding in consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment common ground, with increasing benefits to both farmers and 
city workers. 1939. 


Baptist, Northern Convention: Recommends study and experi- 
mentation with types of consumer and producer organizations in 
which genuine cooperative principle is operative—Annual, 1939. 


The Christian Century: “In the cooperative movement the 
Christian Church has discovered what seems to be a way of moral 
release for its long pent-up economic convictions. . . . The coopera- 
tive movement has now come into the focus of the church’s atten- 
tion and is making a far more potent appeal than any concrete 
program has ever made as a plan of Christian activity on the 
economic level. . . . There can be no question that within the 
boundaries of a specific cooperative organization we have a mani- 
festation of the Christian spirit of brotherhood.”—Editorial, 
March 11, 1936. 


Federal Council Bulletin: “(Cooperatives provide] a form of 
economic organization which is in keeping with the Christian ideal 
of brotherhood. It is a movement which should be eagerly en- 
couraged by all Christians who have become painfully aware of 
the ethical inadequacy of our present economic structure and yet 
are deeply convinced that neither fascism nor communism offers 
any alternative acceptable to the Christian conscience. . . . For 
Christians the great thing about the cooperative movement is its 
spiritual possibilities—the fact that it offers a technique for prac- 
ticing brotherhood in our economic life.”—Editorial, June, 1935. 


The Living Church: “We cannot wholeheartedly endorse the 
claim made for cooperation by Dr. Kagawa, that it is ‘the love 
principle of economic action.’ Perhaps there never will be such 
a thing, which must be universal to be Christian, in an economy 
that divides economic interests. Cooperation is a readier expres- 
sion of the Christian attitude than unrestricted competition, of 
course. But just as cooperation among workers, as seen in labor 
unions, is ultimately for the sake of more effective competition 
with employers, so is cooperation among consumers aimed ulti- 
mately at coercion of the producer and the total extinction of the 
middleman. In other words, cooperative enterprise is still after 
profits of a sort (although admittedly more ‘social’ in their 
nature) and directed to a group interest... . To put it all very 
bluntly, we dissent from the popular attempt to tie a special 
Christian blessing to the cooperatives. There is too much self- 
interest in them for that. It is a legitimate self-interest in the 
struggle between wages and prices, certainly. But let’s recognize 
it for what it is, and not claim too much for the movement.” 
Editorial, May 23, 1936 


Walter Rauschenbusch: “Cooperative organizations are a re- 
markable demonstration of the society-making power of love. 
Judged from a financial point of view they have no chance of 
survival. Those who organize them usually have little capital, 
little experience, little business ability. The cooperatives are 
matched against the best survivors of capitalistic competition, and 


their entrance into the field often causes a united effort of all 


their competitors to keep them down, while they themselves are 


* From Social Pronouncements by Religious Bodies . . ., 1930-39. Chicago. 
International Council of Religious Education, 1939. 25 cents. 


forbidden by their principles to undersell the others. Yet with 
proper management they have slowly built up an international 
success that commands the increasing admiration of social stu- 
dents. Their strength is in love. They succeed best among the 
lower classes who always have to practice interdependence. They 
utilize strong neighborly feeling, the goodwill of old acquaintance- 
ship and kinship, or the new loyalty of socialist convictions, and 
the hatred for exploitation. They do not succeed among classes 
where every man is for himself, intent on advancing personally 
and quite willing to leave others behind. The next fifty years 
will see a long contest for survival and dominion between the 
capitalistic and the cooperative type of organization. The former 
is strong through selfishness and possession; the latter through 
the resources of love.’—“Dare We Be Christians?” 1914. 


Walter Rauschenbusch: “The cooperative associations repre- 
sent a new principle in economic life, clearly of a higher ethical 
quality than the principles dominant in capitalism. They combine 
a wholesomely selfish desire to get ahead with genuine fraternal 
sympathy and solidarity, and the combination works and holds its 
own against the most efficient business concerns in those fields 
where the cooperatives have learned to master the situation. ... 
They have a great future and no limit can be set to their possi- 
bilities. They have proved what a fund of good sense and ability 
lies unused in the lower classes. They have demonstrated the 
economic efficiency of fraternal cooperation. They are creating 
everywhere trained groups, capable of assuming larger responsi- 
bilities when the time comes, and a new spirit that can afford to 
look down on the exploiting spirit of capitalism. Thus the 
achievements of these humble cooperators are the beginnings of 
a higher business morality. They are a part of the newly form- 
ing tissue of a Christian social order and are one of the powers 
of the coming age.”—Christianizing the Social Order, 1912, 


Frederick Denison Maurice, noted English clergyman: “Coop- 
eration as applied to trade has a Christian foundation. . . . The 
cooperative movement is avowedly Christian. . . ."—Life of Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice, 1884. 


C. O. Gill, a secretary of the Federal Council, concluding a 
study of cooperatives in Europe: “The rapid expansion and mag- 
nitude of these organizations are not more impressive than their 
social effects. . . . Cooperation has had a most marked effect on 
the promotion of thrift... . Cooperatives are promoters of busi- 
ness integrity. They are promoters of democracy. . . . Cooperation 
is a great developer of responsibility among individuals. . . . Il- 
literate men are taught to read. Neighbors who were enemies 
become friends. Many men make great sacrifices for the coopera- 
tive movement. Some leaders think of cooperation as a sort of 
social reform and in some cases almost a religion. . . . Many agri- 
cultural societies impressed the investigator as Christian insti- 
tutions quite as much as did the churches in that country. ... 
They supported infant and .continuation schools. They furnished 
schools with maps, musical instruments, and other equipment. 
They made grants to village libraries, organized circles for read- 
ing and acting, and established clubs for adults and juveniles. 
They conducted village institutes. built meeting halls; and estab- 
lished children’s savings banks, telephone services, and arbitra- 
tion courts. They organized gymnastic societies, local nursing 
centers, infant aid associations, and anti-tuberculosis leagues, and 
engaged in other work of great variety.”—Annual Report of the 
Federal Council, 1914. 


Toyohiko Kagawa: “Christianity in the early centuries had 
power to readjust economic values. Lately, Christianity has not 
done much to readjust the economic system in terms of religious 
values. Christianity now needs some new method in order to 
influence a world with tremendous machinery and equipment, a 
world actually suffering from plentifulness. In this country, you 
have the most wonderful system of machinery and motor power, 
and you are suffering from it. How shall Christianity change the 
economic system? Through cooperatives, which are the love 
principle tin economic action. . . . I plead for the Christian con- 
science to infuse the cooperative movement and to create a 
society based on mutual aid and humanitarian motives. The 
Rochdale principles have been tested for more than ninety years, 
and have been found to be successful. Christianity has the won- 
derful law of the Golden Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. 
It is based on mutual service. The principle of the Cross is the 
basic principle of reconstruction in economics.”—Seminar on Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation, Indianapolis, December, 1935. 
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Toyohiko Kagawa: “Becoming a Christian means organizing a 
cooperative. 

“Go home and tell America to organize cooperatives.” 

“Cooperatives are the economic foundation of world peace.” 

“IT want to practice Christianity in the cooperative movement.” 

“Cooperation is Christianity in action.” 

“What does America need most? Cooperation instead of com- 
petition.” 

“Cooperation is the love principle applied to industry.” 


“I firmly believe the cooperative movement is the only way to 
international peace.”—From: Kagawa and Cooperatives, by Vic- 
tor Edward Marriott, 1936. 


E. Stanley Jones, prophetic missionary leader in India: “We 
can help to develop the cooperative spirit instead of the competi- 
tive by organizing cooperatives of various types and kinds.”— 
Christ’s Alternative to Communism, 1935. 


Arthur E. Holt, Chicago Theological Seminary: “First, as 
compared with other movements which attempt to reform the 
other fellow, the cooperative movement starts with reforming 
ourselves. Second, cooperation emphasizes the need of develop- 
ing widespread education coequally with organizations, which is 
the essence of democracy. Third, cooperation most thoroughly 
exemplifies the Christian philosophy of life.’—Quoted in Chris- 
tianity and the Cooperatives, 1936. 


James Myers, industrial secretary, Federal Council: “It is be- 
cause cooperation is voluntary and democratic that it has im- 
portant effects on people as well as upon economic conditions. For 
democracy is the only moral form of government. Democracy 
alone throws back upon the common people the responsibility for 
decisions of all kinds and thereby helps them to ‘increase in 
wisdom,’ to grow intellectually and morally, to develop in capacity, 
judgment and responsibility. Democracy is the only soil congenial 
to the development of fullness of life for the individual. Only in 
the free air of democracy do we find surroundings conducive to 
= —? the dignity of human souls destined to be the chil- 

en 


_ “For this reason economic and industrial democracy are as 
important as democratic political institutions. . . . Cooperation 
has important religious implications. It is also distinctly Amer- 
ican. It restores once more to the common people the basic 
opportunities which they have so largely lost, even in this 
country, of sharing in the ownership and management of their own 
business. It thereby restores once more to the common people 
the chance to practice our distinctive American virtues of initia- 
tive and self-reliance. It is an important character building 
agency.”—In Business for Service—The Religious Implications of 
Consumers’ Cooperation, 1939. 


J. Henry Carpenter, executive secretary, Brooklyn Church and 
Mission Federation; and chairman, Committee on the Church 
and Cooperatives, Federal Council of Churches: “One of the 
most significant movements of our time is the rapprochement be- 
tween Catholics, Protestants and Jews. In some respects we are 
being ‘forced’ together by the ready means of communication of 
our modern cities and age. We are also coming together because 
of common interests in education and public affairs. The inter- 
faith situation will never be improved, however, by theological 
debates or by attempting to find a common faith. The most natu- 
ral approach to understanding results from working together on 
a common project. 

“One of the greatest problems before us today is the solution 
of human needs and the social and economic adjustment necessary 
to that end. Suffering, starvation, ill-health or bad housing are 
no respecter of persons; Catholics, Jews and Protestants are 
equally affected. It is a common need. 

“The cooperative movement offers a means whereby we can 
work together to solve the economic problems. The cooperative 
movement is based upon the deep and abiding religious principles 
of honesty, justice, equality, brotherhood and love. The coopera- 
tive movement is inter-faith, inter-class and inter-race. There- 
fore it gives us that common meeting ground which produces the 
best setting for working together.” 


Saturday, March 23, 1940 


E. E. Kresge, Franklin and Marshall College: “Only in a co- 
operative industrial society can we hope for the realization of 
human rights and the conservation of human values! When I 
use the term ‘cooperative industrial society,’ I mean one in which 
goods would be produced to meet the needs of life, and not to 
satisfy the desire for profit—a society in which both the profits 
and the losses (should there be any) would be socially distributed, 
instead of the monopolizing of the profits by the privileged and 
the suffering of the losses by the helpless. . . . I am profoundly 
convinced that the religion of Jesus and the prophets implies such 
a cooperative industrial society! I can’t reconcile the scriptures 
with the theory and practice of our individualistic, competitive 
and profit-centered system of industry.”—Before a Conference of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 1939, printed in the Penn- 
sylvania Co-op Review, October, 1939. 


Warren H. Wilson, former director of Town and Country 
Church Work, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.: “We do not 
see any other economic machinery in the world that is capable 
of retaining among farmers a sufficient share of the wealth they 
produce. The distribution of wealth through cooperation will, we 
believe, avert the disguised pauperism which prevails, unrecog- 
nized and unnamed throughout whole counties and indeed in some 
entire states."—In Home Lands, August, 1922. 


Wade Crawford Barclay, Methodist religious educator: “The 
Christian principle of the brotherhood of man finds its concrete 
application in a cooperative society in contrast to the profit 
economy dominated by the method of competition.”—The Church 
and a Christian Society, 1940. 


Lemuel Call Barnes, Baptist home missionary leader: “Con- 
sumers’ cooperatives are an embodiment of the principle [of 
mutuality], its actual incarnation. This redemptive process is 
far advanced in some Scandinavian countries. It is rapidly 
growing in the United States.’—Cooperation, The Master Key 
in Universal Problems, published posthumously in 1939. 


Edward L. Israel, rabbi of Har Sinai Temple, Baltimore: “The 
[cooperative] movement contains within itself the possibility of 
salutary adjustment, if not cure, of many of the ills which beset 
contemporary American Jewish life. . . . We must guide the 
ethical motivation of our people even though it may to some 
appear to run counter to their immediate economic advantage. 
. . « The cooperative movement seems to offer the most ready, 
intelligent, orderly and conservative method of improving our 
economic system so that consistent ethical conduct might be 
possible and ethical preaching might be of some avail. . . .”—Re- 
port to the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 1939. 


Barnett R. Brickner, rabbi, Euclid Ave. Temple, Cleveland; 
chairman, Social Justice Commission, Central Conference of 
American Rabbis: “What is there really religious about the 
cooperative movement? It may be that the economic cooperative 
movement may ‘save religion for mankind.’ The word has to 
become flesh. Cooperatives may be the flesh to the word. Vital 
religion can exist only in a world that is essentially democratic. 
. . . It is important for Jews to support all democratic move- 
ments whole-heartedly. They must do so because of their his- 
toric social idealism. They must also do so because they see that 
the Jew has become the scapegoat, and one of the chief victims of 
the rise of Fascism.”—At the Interfaith Conference on Coopera- 
tives, Washington, February 14, 1938. 


M. M. Coady, director of extension, St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity: “The fact that cooperative business cannot be run along sec- 
tarian lines does not mean . . . that religion and cooperation will 
bear no relation to each other. Cooperation needs religion and 
religion needs cooperation. The Rochdale pioneers did not be- 
come cooperators by ignoring three thousand years of religious 
thought. They and their principles were not the product of their 
own generation only. . . . Certainly, we have no justification for 
suggesting that cooperation is hostile to any creed or that co- 
operators, as such, put little stock in religion. Properly con- 
sidered, cooperation postulates more, not less religion. We must 
bo charity and justice, which have their foundation in re- 
igion. ... 

“But if cooperation needs religion, religion also needs coopera- 
tion. It is the expression of religion in the economic order. It 
is an aid to salvation that religious leaders cannot ignore. It is 
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a naturally good thing which must be employed in perfecting the 
imperfect creature man. . . . The religiously minded man will 
use all the good things of God's creation to further the cause of 
humanity and to insure the salvation of souls. He will stop talk- 
ing about putting religion into cooperation and begin putting re- 
ligion into cooperators.”—Masters of Their Own Destiny, 1939. 


John A. Ryan, Catholic University and National Catholic 
Welfare Conference: “The cooperative idea can be applied to 
every part of the industrial field. There can be cooperative asso- 
ciations of farmers for the selling of their products, enabling 
them through the elimination of a great number of unnecessary 
middlemen to get a greater proportion of the price that is paid 
by the ultimate consumer. There can be cooperative associations 
of consumers in cities, to buy directly from these cooperative sell- 
ing associations of the farmers. There can be cooperative associa- 
tions of producers and entire or partial ownership of the factory 
by the cooperative stores. There are scarcely any bounds that 
may be set to the field to be occupied by the cooperative idea; 
but it is an idea that will become operative very slowly... .” 
—Social Reconstruction, 1920. 


Edgar Schmiedeler, National Catholic Rural Life Conference: 
“Fundamentally, cooperation is a Christian mode of industry. 
Rightly established, its main principles are in striking harmony 
with Christian principles. The same cannot be said, most as- 
suredly not in equal measure, of present-day capitalism. .. . 

“The cooperative system . . . subordinates the profit motive, 
looking in reasonable measure to service, to the human element, 
to the common good. It creates an environment in which such 
terms as the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God can 
be more than so much meaningless jargon. It appeals to noble 
Christian virtues, notably charity and justice—qualities so essen- 
tial to an integrated society. It suggests the words of St. 
Paul, ‘We being many are one bond, one body.’ It provides an 
inviting opportunity for the fulfillment of the command, ‘Bear 
ye one another’s burdens and so shall ye fulfill the law of 
Christ” ””—At an Interfaith Conference on Cooperatives, Wash- 
ington, February 14, 1940. 


J. J. Tompkins, Catholic educator and priest in Nova Scotia: 
“Education, to be good, must be hooked up with some sort of 
activity. As people study they should think over available 
projects. I have seen the finest educational results come through 
the organization of credit unions, cooperative stores, lobster 
factories. We should encourage people to do their own buying 
and selling instead of turning their economic functions over to 
others. I don’t agree with those who say that education linked 
with action is propaganda. We can consider various lines of 
action in our study groups. The people then act in a separate 
capacity. Religion and education and economics are closely related 
to one another. The principles of the Sermon on the Mount must 
motivate all education and business.’—Journal of Adult Education, 
January, 1939, 


Joseph Husslein, Catholic scholar and editor: “The cooperative 
bank and the cooperative store have met with undeniable success. 
They have long ago passed the period of trial and experiment and 
fully answer the purpose for which they were established. The 
question of main importance is the extension of the cooperative 
principle to the field of production. Its most complex and diffi- 
cult application is found in the cooperative ownership and man- 
— of industrial enterprises..—From: The World Problem, 


Thomas Hughes and E. V. Neale, British cooperative leaders: 
“The claim that we make for cooperative industry and associated 
life, to be the. true outcome of the Christian religion, is not a 
claim antagonistic to, or condemnatory of, or a substitution for, 
any previous phase of that religion. It is simply a further de- 
velopment for which we think the time is now ripe; a new mani- 
festation of the counsels of God for the redemption of man out 
of the slavery of the flesh to the freedom of the spirit... . 
Cooperation . . . is a serious effort to unite in the business of 
life the ideal with the real, or, in the language of the New Testa- 
ment, to realize on earth the ‘Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness’ in the assured conviction that all else shall be added to those 
who thus place themselves in harmony with the all-sustaining 
power, that Divine unity on which the infinite differences of indi- 
vidual existence rest, and of which they are the expression. Co- 
operation will be helped by whatever promotes this disposition. 
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It will be hindered by whatever checks it. Its danger and its 
safety depend on the absence or presence of this spirit of unity,” 
-—Foundations, published by The Cooperative Union, Ltd., Man- 
chester, England, 1879. 


I. H. Hull, general manager of the Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association: “The finest products of cooperatives are 
the cooperators.’—Church Seminar, Indianapolis, December, 1935, 


Horace M. Kallen: “Consumers’ cooperation is more likely than 
any of its rivals to enable all men to live the good life.”—Chris- 
tian Century, January 9, 1935. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, Journal of the National Education 
Association: “The cooperative movement is of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. It serves . . . human need, both eco- 
nomic and cultural. It thrives in every country where freedom is 
not entirely destroyed. It removes the causes of war and of in- 
ternal strife. To a world disheartened by unemployment and 
torn by war, it offers a peaceful pathway toward a better civiliza- 
tion. The cooperative movement gives people a sense of responsi- 
bility for their own destinies. It is a most powerful form of 
education; people learn by doing; they develop faith in them- 
selves and in each other. The cooperative movement is the prac- 
tical application of the Golden Rule; it is the ultimate democracy.” 
—January, 1937. 


Chris L. Christensen, dean of the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture: “Cooperation has lifted the Danish farmer from the level 
of peasantry to the high plane of an enlightened and wholesome 
country life. It has made Denmark one of the most prosperous 
nations in the world for its size. It has done a great deal more; 
it has made the Danish farmer a contented, well-educated, and 
self-respecting citizen, and the Danish farm home life is comfort- 
able and altogether charming. . . . Cooperation has not only 
helped the Danish farmers to better their agricultural production 
and social development in the rural home and community life. 
The cooperative creamery, the cooperative bacon factory, the co- 
operative poultry and egg marketing association, have made it 
possible for the women to give up their hardest work, and for 
their families to develop as charming and rich a home life as you 
can see anywhere.”—In Farm and Fireside, October, 1923. 


Henry Goddard Leach, editor of The Forum: “If I were asked 
what vital factor has held the people . ... [of Finland] together 
through all the political turmoil of the last twenty years, writhing 
first under the grim heel of a czarism determined to crush their 
nationality, escaping from this only to be cast into the maelstrom 
of a succession of most cruel civil and social wars, I should reply 
= hesitation—the cooperatives.’—In the Survey, February, 


China’s Christians Organize Cooperatives 


China’s young Christians, trained in mission schools, are 
playing an important role in China’s most recent adven- 


ture in building a new society. Refugees from the 
bombed areas are being gathered into small industrial 
cooperative units, and trained to make soap, padded gar- 
ments, blankets, shoes, frying pans, and cotton cloth. 
When 20 or 30 of these refugees are gathered under one 
roof, and given the tools with which to work, they need 
a leader. Christian young people are furnishing leader- 
ship. 

Miss Ida Pruitt, who is in the United States repre- 
senting the Industrial Cooperatives of China says: “The 
National Christian Council of China is in full sympathy 
with our work, and is now setting up a training school 
for leaders of industrial cooperatives.” Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has accepted sponsorship of an American 
committee which is now in formation for the purpose of 
aiding the Chinese industrial cooperatives. Nearly 2,000 
cooperatives have been organized in Free China. (They 
were previously described in INFORMATION SERVICE fot 
September 23 and December 9, 1939.) 
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